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Make Way for the 91st Annual Session! 


American Dental Association Meets in Atlantic City 


he gist Annual Session of the 
American Dental Association will 
be held in Atlantic City, October 

30 to November 2. The Housing Bureau 
of the Association opened its offices at 16 
Central Pier, Atlantic City, on May 1 
and is busy accepting reservations in any 
of thirty-nine hotels, all well equipped 
and well experienced in handling conven- 
tion crowds, at moderate prices. (It’s the 
off season.) About one-half of these 
hotels have an ocean frontage where the 
gentle breezes from the gulf stream and 
the soft murmur of the waves rolling in 
over the sandy beaches lull one to sleep. 


ATTRACTIONS 


Atlantic City, a major contender for 
the title of the world’s leading seashore 
resort, yearly entertains some 15,000,000 
visitors. The city provides outstanding 
facilities for combining work and play 
and dentists attending the convention, 
either as delegates or as participants in 
the scientific sessions, can be assured that 
they will return home refreshed rather 
than worn out. Late October should be 
an ideal time for a vacation at this re- 
Sort. 

The city is proud of its food and offers 
some of the finest seafood in the country 
at world-noted restaurants. There are at 
least 400 restaurants in Atlantic City 


proper, not including numerous off- 
shore eating places. For boardwalk prom- 
enades, there are the noted rolling 
chairs pushed by veteran attendants. 
And, there are the new streamline chairs 
which are motor-driven—but at a very 
slow pace. Atlantic City is only one hour 
from Philadelphia and four hours from 
New York. 


ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Besides the regular sessions of the con- 
vention, there will be meetings of a num- 
ber of associated dental groups. Among 
these are the American Academy of 
Periodontology; American Academy of 
Restorative Dentistry; American Associa- 
tion of Dental Editors; American Asso- 
ciation of Dental Examiners; American 
Association of Public Health Dentists; 
American College of Dentists; American 
Dental Assistants Association; American 
Dental Hygienists; American Society of 
Dentistry for Children and the American 
Society of Oral Surgeons. Most of the 
fraternities will hold their annual mect- 
ings during the convention. 

Every issue of the A.D.A. Journal is 
carrying hotel reservation applications 
from now up to convention time, but 
inasmuch as this is the Mid-Century 
Meeting, great numbers are expected and 
it is recommended that the form be filled 
out and mailed immediately. 
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AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GOLF OUTING 
UP TO PAR 


The annual golf outing of the Chicago 
Dental Society was held at the Nordic 
Hills Country Club in Itasca on Wednes- 
_ day, June 21. Nearly 100 members and 
guests participated in what turned out 
to be a gala affair. The weatherman, for 
once, was most cooperative and the set- 
ting was ideal. Chairman George Matula 
and his committee did a bang-up job 
and there were enough prizes so that 
scarcely a player went home empty 
handed. Johnny Revolta lived up to his 
reputation and his instruction alone was 
worth the price of admission. 

Because the third Wednesday in June 
seems to be ideally suited for the annual 
golf outing, next year’s outing has been 
set for that date. Branch societies and 
fraternities please take notice. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Dr. R. J. Cruise—West Side Branch 

Dr. Grant C. Gentry—North Side 
Branch 

Dr. Lewis N. Runyan—Englewood 
Branch 


COURSE FOR DENTAL 
ASSISTANTS 


Dr. Robert M. Appleman, Chairman of 
the Public and Professional Relations 
Committee, announces that a course for 
dental assistants has been arranged co- 
operatively by the Chicago Dental So- 
ciety, the Chicago Dental Assistants As- 
sociation, and the Board of Education of 
the Chicago public schools. Successful 
completion of 104 hours of classwork will 
qualify dental assistants for the certi- 
fication examination given by the Amer- 
ican Dental Assistants Association. The 
course will be given at the Washburn 
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School, which is located at Sedgwick and 
Division Streets. 

Classes are scheduled to start during 
the second week in September. Regis- 
tration will be limited to fifty dental as- 
sistants. Almost this number have reg- 
istered to date. Dental assistants desiring 
admission to ‘classes should contact Mrs. 
Nancy Saunders, Chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee, at the earliest possible 
date. 

Further details concerning the course 
of study will appear in a future issue of 
the FortNIGHTLY Review. 


ETHICS COMMITTEE 
MAKES GOOD RECORD 


The Ethics Committee of the Chicago 
Dental Society put on another fine per- 
formance last year under the leadership 
of Neil C. Kingston, Chairman. It passed 
on 110 applicants, of which 103 were 
elected to membership. There were four 
rejections and three more cases are pend- | 
ing. Two members were expelled for 
violations of the Code of Ethics. The 
Committee held nineteen hearings. 

Over forty violations of the Code were 
reported to the Committee and each one 
was investigated by the committee mem- 
ber in whose branch the violation oc- 
curred. The Committee boasts of an al- 
most perfect attendance record. 


EVANSTON CARIES STUDY 


The Evanston Dental Caries Study, as 
reported by Iden Hill, D.D.S., in the 75th 
Annual Report of the Department of 
Health of Evanston, has completed its 
4th year of research investigation to ascer- 
tain the effects of fluoridating a com- 
munal water supply on the incidence of 
dental caries in children. 

Fluorine was first placed in Evanston’s 

(Continued on page 25) 


Successful Use of Credit in Dentistry* 
-By Lloyd H. Dodd, D.D.S., Decatur, Illinois 


[Editor’s Note: Dr. Lloyd H. Dodd, 
the gentleman from Decatur, is a past- 
president of the Decatur District Dental 
Society and of the Illinois State Dental 
Society, He was a member of the Council 
on Dentat Health of the American Dental 
Association from 1943 to 1949, and is 
presently chairman of the Practice Man- 
agement Section of the American Dental 
Association. He is the first dentist ever to 
be appointed to the Board of Public 
Health Advisors in the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 

Dr. Dodd has been interested in Prac- 
tice Management for many years and 
has given lectures before dental organiza- 
tions from coast to coast. He can truth- 
fully be called an authority on this sub- 
ject.] 


he dentist as a professional man must 
place his service to humanity as his 
first objective. However, to maintain his 
professional stand- 
ing in his commu- 
nity and provide for 
the comfort and 
happiness of himself 
and his dependents, 
he must adhere to 
economic laws and 
adopt certain fun- 
damental _ business 
principles in the 
conduct of his prac- 
tice. 

Our subject today is devoted to the 
“Successful Use of Credit in Dentistry,” 
and it might be well to first give a defini- 
tion of credit. 

Credit may be defined as the faith that 
men place in each other—whether they 
be a block, a mile, or thousands of miles 
apart. Credit rating consists of no more 


*Read at the Midwinter Meeting of the 
Chicago Dental Society, February, 1950. 


than determining the patient’s good name 
for meeting his obligations; yet it is the 
vital progressive force of modern in- 
dustrial and professional civilization— 
“The promises men live by.” Let us now 
discuss, for a few minutes, credit from 
the general viewpoint. 


WORLD CREDIT HELD RESTING UPON 
PROMISE FULFILLMENT 


“The credit of the world rests upon the 
fulfillment of promises and it is the duty 
of credit executives to insist that promises 
be made good so that faith in mankind 
will not suffer,’ Henry H. Heimann of 
New York City, executive manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men, told 
the delegates to the 53rd annual con- 
vention of the nationwide credit men’s 
organization held in the Ambassador 
Hotel in his keynote address. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 delegates from all of the 
larger markets in the United States heard 
Mr. Heimann’s address on the general 
theme of “Promises vs. Performance,” 
in which he discussed the means of meas- 
uring credits in business, national, and 
world affairs. 

“We are living in a world today that 
reflects our broken promises of yesterday,” 
Mr. Heimann said. “Mankind has an in- 
herent right to expect governments to 
make every effort to fulfill their promises. 
A promise by a government cannot and 
should not be taken lightly. If govern- 
ment expects respect it must through its 
conduct earn respect. 

“We are not blameless for some of the 
world’s monetary and exchange confu- 
sion. Our government broke its promise 
with its creditors by going off gold. In 
doing so, many people contend it con- 
tributed to upsetting the only sound cur- 
rency history has known and that in- 
directly it gave impetus to the unrealistic 
values of managed currencies. 
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“This condition of unrealistic monetary 
and exchange values is more than a 
problem for the financier or the central- 
ized banking authority. It is a problem of 
the working men and women and of the 
farmers and business men and the people 
living on fixed incomes. It seriously af- 
fects their daily lives and it makes for 
such chaos and confusion that it is diffi- 
cult to plan for the future. It brings un- 
happiness, hardships and suffering and 
misunderstanding. It is a potent force for 
unrest since it gives dictators a chance to 
win a following.” 


JEFFERSON SAID IT 


Here is a pertinent quotation from the 
writings of Thomas Jefferson: 

“I place economy among the first and 
most important virtues, and public debt 
as the greatest of dangers to be feared. To 
preserve our independence, we must not 
let our rulers load us with perpetual debt. 
We must make our choice between econ- 
omy and liberty, or profusion and servi- 
tude. If we run into such debts, we must 
be taxed in our meat and drink, in our 
necessities and in our comforts, in our 
labors and in our amusements. If we can 
prevent the government from wasting the 
labors of the people under the pretense of 
caring for them, they will be happy. The 
same prudence which in private life 
would forbid our paying our money for 
unexplained projects, forbids it in the dis- 
position of public money. We are en- 
deavoring to reduce the government to 
the practice of rigid economy to avoid 
burdening the people and arming the 
Magistrate with a patronage of money 
which might be used to corrupt the prin- 
ciples of our government.” 


ANCHOR OF SECURITY 


“One of the great driving forces that 
keeps mankind diligently at work is the 
desire to create financial fruits from his 
labors to provide for the security of hint 
self and his family. The word security has 
been stressed in our political life for the 


past generation, although it is often mis- 
used. Too many have the conception that 
the Federal government can provide 
security for our people by playing a pa- 
ternalistic role. Nothing is further from 
the truth.” So states an article recently 
in the Rome (Georgia) News Tribune. 

“Faith is the anchor of security. With- 
out faith in ourselves, and in our ability 
to do a job, we stand little chance of ob- 
taining security. Every man must stand 
the test of whether ‘he is willing to build 
lasting values for himself and his family, 
or whether he is to succumb to the social- 
istic state doctrine that the government 
should take care of the people. When 
this attitude becomes too prevalent, man 
loses his liberty and his desire to work, 
and when this occurs, very little is left. 

“Faith in ourselves, and faith in our 
free type of government in which busi- 
ness and industry are allowed freedom of 
operations to create new jobs is an urgent 
need today. 

“But this alone is not enough. Faith is 
our own ability, and in our free way of 
life is not sufficient. 
economic status under our free enterprise 
system, he must work out his spiritual 
salvation with his Maker. Here again, 
faith is the prime requisite. Without faith 
in a Higher Being, life becomes meaning- 
less and without purpose, We are just 
putting one day after another, but ac- 
tually standing still. 

“Faith in God and a future not only 
assures us blessings in the Hereafter, but 
brightens our path in this life.” 


INCOME AND WELFARE 


Physical production is the key to our 
economy. 

“The recent assertion by the President 
that our national income can be raised 
from its present level of more than 200 
billion a year to more than 300 billion 
dollars is by no means so sensational as 
it may appear. A very moderate rate of 
increase in productivity would be suffi- 
cient to bring this about. 


“What is questionable is not the state- 
ment that the increase can be achieved 
but the implication that it should be made 
a national goal under governmental aus- 
pices and responsibility; this is a danger- 
ous foundation on which to build for the 
future,” according to The Guaranty Sur- 
vey, monthly business and financial re- 
view of Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

“Physical output per capita has in- 
creased, on the average, only slightly 
more than 2 per cent a year since 1929. If 
it continues to increase at the same rate 
in the future, and if the official popula- 
tion estimates for future years prove sub- 
stantially correct, the gross national 
product, valued at current prices, will 
pass the 300-billion dollar mark within 
five years. 

“A similar analysis applied to national 
income indicates that by 1958 the total 
will have risen to a figure close to the 
300-billion level. If the rate of growth in 
output per capita can be raised to, say, 3 
per cent—which appears to be a reason- 
able figure—the time required for at- 
tainment of the objective will of course 
be considerably reduced. 

“The disquieting thing about the Presi- 
dent’s statement of his objective is that 
it fits in so closely with what is described 
in recent reports as a ‘ten-year program,’ 
sponsored by high-ranking government 
economists, that marks an advance into 
new ground in the field of centralized 
planning. This economic blue-print not 
only sets up an official objective (350 bil- 
lions) for total output but also for its 
distribution. 

“The minimum family income, as the 
President himself mentions, is to rise from 
less than $2,000 to $4,000. Farm income 
per capita is to increase by one-third. 
Social-welfare programs, including old- 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
health and disability insurance, and aid 
to the needy, are to be expanded at an ad- 
ditional cost of 12 billion dollars a year. 

“The cost of resource development, 
including soil conservation, forest im- 
provement, river developments, and 
atomic-energy research and application, 


is placed at two billion yearly; and an 
equal amount is planned for the im- 
provement of public schools. Housing is 
expected to absorb an additional six bil- 
lion annually. 

“The remainder of the contemplated 
increase in output, amounting to about 
one-fourth of the total, would go to 
higher-income families, business firms, 
states and cities for highway improve- 
ment and development, and other public 
construction. Of the total increase, 
roughly half would go to farmers and 
low-income families, a fourth to business 
firms, higher-income groups, and public 
construction. 

“This is an alluring prospect, but a few 
practical questions suggest themselves. 

“How can the planners be sure that a 
minimum family income of $4,000 and 
the other specified distributive shares will 
be found consistent with balanced wage- 
price relationships? 

“Ts the one-third increase in farm in- 
come per capita to be derived from larger 
marketings, from higher prices, or from 
governmental subsidies? If from larger 
marketings, where is such an increase in 
the market to be found? If from higher 
prices, how is the nonagricultural worker 
to be protected against a rise in his cost 
of living? If from government subsidies, 
what becomes of the prospect for tax re- 
duction? 

“Is it seriously supposed that govern- 
ment, in its role of umpire, can determine 
what wage-price relationships will be 
‘fair’ and conducive to the needed bal- 
ance between industrial and personal de- 
mand, or that it can perform this func- 
tion without regard to the proximity of 
the next election day? 

“An income objective, stated in terms 
of dollars, is a standing temptation to 
resort to inflationary measures, because 
such measures provide a sure and easy 
way of reaching the goal. The key to 
economic welfare is not dollar income 
but physical productivity, and produc- 
tivity is the result of effort, ingenuity, and 

“These will be put forth by workers, 
managers, inventors, and investors only 
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in response to adequate economic in- 
centives. Tax laws and regulatory prac- 
tices in recent years have gone far toward 
weakening these incentives. Only govern- 
ment can reverse the tendency. Let gov- 
ernment concentrate on this problem, and 
income—real income—will continue to 
increase without income objectives or ten- 
year plans.” 

According to the Bureau of the Census, 
there are about 40,000,000 families today 
in the United States. (This disregards 
the 8,000,000 single individuals not in 
families.) Let us work down the United 
States scale of family cash incomes, from 
$10,000 to nothing a year, and see the 
percentage of the total in each. 

At the top ($10,000 or over) there is a 
fortunate eight-tenths of 1 per cent. At 
$9,000 there is 1.5 per cent; at $8,000, 
2.8 per cent; and at $7,000, 4.7 per 
cent. 

Now, we come down to more numerous 
categories. At $6,000 a year there are 
3,100,000 families representing 8.1 per 
cent of the total; $5,000 shows 5,000,000 
families or 12.9 per cent, and $4,000 
gives 8,000,000 families or 20.7 per cent. 

The three groups at the bottom repre- 
sent 45 per cent of the families. Those 
$3,000 are 20.6 per cent; $2,000 repre- 
sents 14.5 per cent. Those whose income 
is $1,000 or below include 4,000,000 
families, or 10.6 per cent of the total. 

Look at it anyway you want to, the 
harsh fact remains that about a third of 
all American families and individuals 
living alone (“sociological units” is the 
_ technical term for them) had incomes of 
less than $40 a week in the 1948 boom 
year, and half of these had under $20 a 
week. 


OUR BIG DEFICIT’ 


“Too many persons will read the budget 
bureau’s prediction of a 5% billion 
dollar deficit for this fiscal year of govern- 
ment operation and promptly forget 
about it. Others will say they do not 


1Editorial Decatur (Illinois) Review. 
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understand, that it is all politics and there 
isn’t anything that can be done about it. 

“The truth is that if more persons do 
not take an interest in the fiscal affairs of 
the country and insist that something be 
done about it, the federal debt is going to 
climb rapidly above the present 252 bil- 
lion dollars. Since government figures 
reached into the billions rather than the 
millions many persons have given up try- 
ing to follow government finances. 

“The budget bureau in its present 
statement, as in others, has tried to make 
it simple by showing how one dollar is 
divided. Any adult should be able to 
understand that. For instance 13.2 cents 
goes for military defense; 4.3 cents for 
veterans’ pensions and benefits; 4.5 cents 
for the European Recovery program; 5.5 
cents to pay interest on the public debt 
which is practically all war debt, and 
similar designations. 

“When it all is added up it shows that 
paying for past wars and preparing for 
any future wars makes a big dent in in- 
come. Actually about 24 cents out of 
each dollar goes for the ordinary govern- 
ment operation. But the government is 
operating far beyond its income. The 
United States, richest country in the 
world, cannot meet its expenses. Any fam- 
ily or business in similar circumstances 
would be told to cut expenses. The gov- 
ernment does not seem able to do that.” 


ARE CONSUMER DEBTS 
NEARING PERIL POINT?? 


“Are the American people following 
the example of their government in its 


fiscal affairs—or to put it bluntly, are 


they, on the average, spending beyond 
their means? That is a question which 
arises naturally with the announcement 
by the Federal Reserve Board that con- 
sumer debt, on October 1, had reached 
an all-time high of $16,805,000,000, a 
rise of more than $1,500,000,000 above 
the total on October 1, 1948. The increase 


2George Erickson in Christian Science Mon- 
itor, December, 1949. 


in the month of September alone was 
$400,000,000, and with three of the year’s 
big spending months still to be recorded, 
it is a practical certainty that the debt 
figure at the end of this year will be sub- 
stantially beyond the $17,000,000,000 
mark.” 


ARE THE COSTS OF MEDICAL AND 
DENTAL CARE TOO HIGH? 


Out of Proportion: Reports from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, the En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica and the Commit- 
tee on Economics and the Council on 
Dental Health of the American Dental 
Association were the sources of the fol- 
lowing data on expenditures by the Amer- 
ican people. Figures are for the year 
1946, but the proportions are just about 
the same today. 

These figures show that Americans 
spend a little more than 22 times as much 
for luxuries and unessentials as they 
spend to protect their dental health. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that many 
patients who respect the professional 
skill of the dentist will ridicule his busi- 
ness ability. For many years there pre- 
vailed a widespread belief that if the 
dentist served his patient in a competent 
manner, he would automatically be suc- 
cessful without paying any attention 
whatsoever to the financial side of his 
practice. 

The result of the practical application 
of this policy was that many a dentist 


and his wife and family have had to pass 
their last days in want and the dentist 
gave not only his life and talents but the 
lives of his dear ones as well. 

Today a dentist can, through common 
sense business methods which will not 
jeopardize his ethical standing, eliminate 
much of the financial insecurity known 
in the past and at the same time further 
enhance the possibilities of his profes- 
sional success. 

One of the most important elements 
the dentist should consider in his eco- 
nomic program is the elimination of the 
dishonest and irresponsible people and 
this can be accomplished by the proper 
use of credit information. 

Let it be strictly understood that this 
paper in no manner reflects on those 
honest persons who might happen to be 
classed in the low income group. 

Certainly no dentist would deprive a pa- 
tient of emergency care for want of a 
credit report. But, in the average case, a 
credit report is necessary. It is a kind of 
financial diagnosis. It enables the profes- 
sional man to decide how the patient 
should be handled. 


FINANCIAL CASE HISTORIES 


Let us assume that a new patient, un- 
known to you, comes into your office for 
an examination. That examination re- 
veals that considerable dentistry is in- 
dicated. In this case, as in most others, 
you can best serve that patient by becom- 


Per Capita 


Item Total Amount Spent Expenditure 
Liquor $ 8,770,000,000 $ 62.10 
Tobacco 3,41 1,000,000 24.36 
Patent Medicine and drugs 1 ,500,000,000 10.71 
Movies 1,250,000,000 9.82 
Cosmetics and sundries 1,164,000,000 7.14 
Night Clubs 1 ,000,000,000 7.14 
Four major sports 800,000,000 5-71 

Totals $17,895,000,000 $127.82. 
For all kinds of dental care $ 811,000,000 $ 5.79 
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ing thoroughly familiar with his financial 
“case history” through a credit report. 
On the basis of the information disclosed, 
you can make the decision best calculated 
to serve the patient, as well as the one 
most fair to you. 

If the report indicates that the patient 
has a strong financial position and a 
sound attitude toward his obligations, you 
may take the case, secure in the knowl- 
edge that you can employ the finest 
techniques without adding the spectre 
of improverishment to the patient’s wor- 
ries. 

Should you discover that the family is 
in moderate circumstances, a definite 
understanding as to payment schedules 
may be arranged. You may then ap- 
proach the case intelligently with the pa- 
tient’s financial health in mind. 

Finally, if you find from the Credit 
Bureau that the patient is unable to pay 
for your services, either through lack of 
ability or inclination, you may decide 
what to do, with all the facts before you. 
You may refer that patient to a state den- 
tal center or a free clinic, or you may re- 
gard the case as a charitable contribu- 
tion, to the patient and society. 

Credit Bureau reports enable the pro- 
fessional man to practice dentistry wisely 
and fairly. Through them, he can carry 
on his work in a free society—sure of an 
adequate return for his services. 

In reference to the families in moderate 
circumstances, it has been my experience 
that more and more have requested ex- 
tension of credit in recent months. 

Various payment plans have been ad- 
vocated, a number possessing consider- 
able merit. Organizations which have 
been growing rapidly in the United 
States in recent years are the Credit 
Unions. 

I have investigated these Credit Unions 
and discovered that there are 12,000 
operating in the United States and Can- 
ada with a membership of over 4,000,- 
000. 


WHAT IS A CREDIT UNION? 


A credit union is as important as the 
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vision of the people who organize it. It 
may be a means of combating usury. It 
may be a convenient and humane way 
of saving money and making loans at low 
rates. Or it may be the foundation of a 
better and fuller community life. It may 
be the bridgehead of democracy on ‘the 
forbidding cost of finance. What it shall 
be is up to the members. 

It is organized like a club: one member 
one vote, with officers elected from the 
membership. 

It is organized for a particular group: 
people working for the same employer; 
people who are members of the same 
church, labor union, fraternal order; peo- 
ple who live in the same community. 

Membership is open to anyone in the 
group, regardless of race, color or creed. 


HOW IT WORKS 


The credit union is used by its mem- 
bers to accumulate their savings and to 
make loans to each other from their sav- 
ings. A board of directors elected by the 
members controls the policies of the credit 
union. A treasurer appointed by the 
directors takes care of the business details. 
A credit committee elected by the mem- 
bers passes on applications for loans. 
Each year in an annual meeting the mem- 
bers review the business of the credit un- 
ion and vote on policies. 


FUNDS PROTECTED 


The financial soundness of the credit 
union is safeguarded in several ways: 
by incorporation under state or federal 
law, by a supervisory committee which 
periodically inspects the books independ- 
ently of the treasurer, by an annual ex- 
amination of the books by state or federal 
authority and by bonding the treasurer 
and all other officers who handle money. 


LOW-COST CREDIT 


Since the credit union is run like a 
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club—with most of the members being 
acquainted with each other, officers serv- 
ing for the most part without pay and the 
expenses of doing business quite low— 
the credit union is an economical source 
of credit. Interest rates are never higher 
than 1 per cent per month on unpaid bal- 
ance, while loan companies charge as 
high as 342 per cent per month. Thus a 
credit union loan of $100 paid off in ten 
months would cost $5.50 in interest, 
while the same loan from a loan company 
would cost as much as $19.25. 

Credit union earnings are used to de- 
fray expenses, to set up a reserve fund 
against uncollectible loans and to pay 
dividends on savings accounts. Losses in 
credit unions, which are always covered 
by reserves, have been remarkably low, 
averaging about one-tenth of one per 
cent; the feeling of loyalty to the credit 
union, which after all is just a group of 
friends and acquaintances, accounts for 
this. 


ALL KINDS OF LOANS 


Loans may be made for any purpose 
which is to the member’s benefit—and 
“provident or productive purpose.” Com- 
mon reasons for borrowing include pay- 
ing off old bills, buying for cash rather 
than installments, taxes, medical and 
dental bills, funeral expenses, home re- 
pairs, farm equipment, vacations, wed- 
ding expenses, education, helping a 
friend and so on. Laws vary as to how 
much a credit union may lend to any one 
member, but it is common for a credit 
union to lend as much as $300 on the 
borrower’s signature, and much more 
with security. 

The credit union, it should be remem- 
bered, is primarily a cooperative asso- 
ciation of people who want to help each 
other. It can rescue its members from 
high-rate money lenders, it can save 
money for its members in many minor 
transactions, it can serve as a helpful ad- 
junct of a church, farm community or 
labor union, it can offer social activity 


and an outlet for the creative ability of 
its members. A well-knit credit union, 
with active members and sympathetic 
officers, can help its members through 
almost any emergency; sickness, unem- 
ployment, crop failure, disasters. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE 


There are approximately 12,000 credit 
unions in the Western Hemisphere. They 
are organized in fifty-six state and pro- 
vincial credit union leagues, which are as- 
sociated in the Credit Union National 
Association. The leagues and the national 
association maintain field men, publica- 
tions and numerous other services de- 
signed to help credit unions in their 
operations and to assist the organization 
of credit unions wherever the need exists. 

In my own community over 50 credit 
unions now operate—one of which is 
organized in our Medical-Dental Service 
Bureau. Another Credit Union which has 
grown rapidly over the years is the De- 
catur Wabash Credit Union. 

It is interesting to read their statement 
issued December 17 last.® 

“Decatur Wabash credit union, the sec- 
ond largest credit union in the state, is 
going to have something for everybody— 
borrowers and stockholders alike—after 
the close of the year. 

“Besides the regular 34 per cent divi- 
dend to stockholders for the current six- 
months’ period, the union is paying a 
patronage dividend of five per cent to all 
borrowers. This patronage dividend is to 
come out of the interest they’ve paid dur- 
ing the whole year. 

“E. F. Arnold, the union’s treasurer, 
explained it was decided to declare the 
patronage dividend rather than increase 
stockholders’ dividends because the bor- 
rower is “the guy who pays the bill.” 

“Mr. Arnold said this was the first 
time in Illinois such a dividend has been 
paid by a credit union, although it has 
been tried elsewhere. Twelve thousand 

(Continued on page 26) 
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QUOTATIONS AND ABSTRACTS 


ARE WE “OPPOSED” 
TO EVERYTHING? 


No! We are in favor of the American 
system of free, private enterprise because 
it has given every man, capitalist, and 
laborer more sound benefits than any 
other economic system yet devised in the 
history of men. We agree this system 
needs regulation to prevent one segment 
taking unfair advantage of another, or 
of the general public. We believe, how- 
ever, our Government should govern, not 
try to operate our economic system. 

Many of the proposals we oppose are 
but the first small steps of those who 
want Government to operate business, 
the professions, our schools and every 
other phase of our lives. It is our firm 
belief that no segment of the American 
system can long exist operated in part by 
government and part by private interests. 
—Legislative Bulletin, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


YOU, YOUR COLLECTOR, 
AND YOUR COLLEAGUES 


You make patients better, but your col- 
lector makes better patients. 

Every unpaid fee that your collector 
recovers makes a better patient out of 
the person from whom he collected. Most 
of the fees you carry on your books are 
not there because your patients are ex- 
periencing genuine financial strain. They 
are unpaid because a colleague who pre- 
ceded you as the patient’s dentist failed 
to take steps to collect his fee. And the 
patient who finds it inconvenient, but not 
impossible, to pay you remembers that 
the other doctor forgot about his bill; 
and hopes that you, too, will tire of s nd- 
ing statements. Even those who never 
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owed a doctor share the universal knowl- 
edge that doctors wait, and even forget 
about bills. 

So payment of your fee often depends 
on what other doctors did about their 
fees, and the fees now due these other 
doctors depend on what you did in the 
past about unpaid feces which were then 
due you. 

When your collector recovers a fee for 
you, the patient has then and there 


learned that you must be promptly paid 


in the future; and so must the other doc- 
tors who treat him. That is the combined 
contribution that you and your collector 
make to your colleagues. When your 
local collector makes a collection for an- 
other doctor, they in turn have combined 
to make a better patient for you. 

To make this reciprocal movement con- 
tinental in scope, the best collection or- 
ganizations in every community, includ- 
ing a number of Chicago organizations, 
have joined to form the American Collec- 
tors Association. Participating collectors 
are able to refer accounts to whichever 
city your patient may have moved; and 
somebody representing you will knock 
on the delinquent patient’s front door to 
ask for your fee. 

Moreover, the out of town organization 
selected for you by the collector who is a 
member of the American Collectors As- 
sociation will be bonded and is a mem- 
ber of its high standards of performance * 
and ethics. Similarly, the collector in your 
community who was selected for member- 
ship in the association has also met the 
same high standards. Therefore your lo- 
cal collector, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Collectors Association, is equipped to 
give you superior service; and through 
him, you serve yourself and your col- 
leagues by creating better patients for 
dentists everywhere.—Chicago Medical 
Society Bulletin, May 20, 1950. 


EDITORIAL 


EXERCISE YOUR RIGHTS 


Freedom of speech, freedom of worship, and the right to elect to office those 
whom you feel represent your viewpoint and will best defend your interests, is 
a guarantee that is given to every American citizen. But the fight against com- 
pulsion cannot be won unless you see to it that these men are elected to office 
in November. Mere lip service will do you no good this time. Action is necessary. 

As has been pointed out repeatedly in these columns, the inertia of the pro- 
fessions in regard to elections is pitiful. It is a well known fact that both phy- 
sicians and dentists make a sorry spectacle with almost 20 per cent of them 
never taking the trouble to vote. 

A typical illustration of this inertia is the case of the industrial county in 
Ohio in which the city of Akron is located. Someone took the trouble to find 
out just who did what in the 1948 elections and the report reveals that in this 
presidential election year 18 per cent of the physicians did not vote and 13 per 
cent did not register; 22 per cent of their wives did not vote and 16 per cent 
were not registered. 

More startling still is the fact that 21 per cent of the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce did not vote and 15 per cent of these supposedly influential 
citizens were not even registered. We have it on good authority that this situa- 
tion is being rectified this year. 

Elections, strange as it may seem, are still won by votes and it’s a tremendous 
job to get them out. It takes personal contacts, telephone calls, and letters galore. 

Editorials, such as this, will make little difference in the outcome. They 
simply do not reach the stay-at-homes. But we will still keep flailing away with 
the advice to you who read: exercise your rights as an American citizen; vote 
yourself and see to it that every member of your family votes on election day. 


LEARN TO BE TOLERANT 


A well-known practice management expert has said that every dentist should 
get himself a highly unreasonable and generally unprofitable patient. He then 
should turn himself inside out trying to please that patient and still not lose 
money or patience on him. And the idea makes sense. 

The unreasonable patient serves as sort of a gadfly to keep everybody on their 
toes. He can spot infinitesimal lapses in service, dust on the cabinets, and blood- 
stains on the cuspidor. He will yell as lustily about such virtually non-existent 
flaws as the average patient would if you delivered a consignment of time- 
bombs to him. 

He will watch your bills so closely that if your assistant makes a mistake in 
bookkeeping, he will threaten you with the Federal Trade Commission. A 
dozen times a year you will long to tell him off and the lesson in self-restraint 
will be invaluable. You will undoubtedly never please this unreasonable patient 
but, in trying, you will develop a tolerance and a bland eloquence that will be 
the envy of your fellow practitioners. 
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Hydrocolloid Technique 
Arvin W. Mann, D.D.S., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Q. What are the most important ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the hy- 
drocolloid technique as used in inlay and 
bridge construction? 

A. The advantages of the hydrocolloid 
technique are extreme accuracy, conser- 
vation of chair time, utilization of chair 
time to the utmost by delegating a greater 
share of time-consuming details of bridge 
construction to a good technician. This 
technician can complete reconstruction 
from master models without going back 
to the mouth. Another advantage is that 
it allows for complete inspection of the 
wax pattern at all times. Adjacent cast- 
ings can be soldered or dovetail-locked 
together, or these adjacent castings or 
bridge units can be soldered one joint at 
a time, and returned to the master model 
to check the accuracy. I believe that all 
disadvantages have been eliminated if 
you will use modern materials and equip- 
ment. 


Q. What is the composition of the re- 
versible hydrocolloid impression ma- 
terials and why does this preclude stand- 
ardization of these products? 


A. The formula is as follows: water, 
agar-agar, binders and fillers, fats, emulsi- 
fying agents, coloring and flavoring 
agents. Hydrocolloid materials cannot be 
standardized because the active ingredi- 
ent is agar-agar, which is a seaweed de- 
rivative, and varies from batch to batch. 

Q. How do the physical properties of 
different hydrocolloid impression mate- 
rials vary in regard to viscosity, strength, 
hardness, and toughness? 

A. At the present time all commercial 
hydrocolloid materials on the market are 
about the same, with the exception of 
syringe insert material, which has a 
higher viscosity. There is a difference in 
flow, however, when working different 


*Read before the Midwinter Meeting of the 
Chicago Dental Society, February, 1950. 
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hydrocolloids. Some gel fast, while others 
give the operator more time to seat the 
tray. There are also individual differ- 
ences in working time, which only the 
operator can determine by trying these 
different materials out. 


Q. What is meant by permanent de- 
formation or “set” of a hydrocolloid im- 
pression material; of what significance is 
it; and how may it be controlled? 

A. “Set” is the resistance of the hydro- 
colloid material to distortion when it is 
pulled out of an undercut, and it must be 
taken into account if distortion is to be 
minimized. “Set” can be minimized best 
by removing the impression with a sharp 
straight pull. It is also important to elimi- 
nate undercuts in cavity preparations. 
It may sometimes be advisable to change 
an MOD preparation on bell crown 
teeth to a 34 crown to eliminate under- 
cuts. 


Q. What is Synersis and how must it 
be considered’ in using hydrocolloid im- 
pression materials? 

A. Synersis is the property of colloidal 
gels to express water out of their mass. 
Paffenbarger believes that impressions 
should be dried with cotton carefully be- 
fore pouring to remove this acid fluid 
as it may react with the die material to 
form a chalky model. 

Q. What effect is produced by diluting 
the syringe material to insure enough 
viscosity to allow materials to pass 
through the needle without clogging? 

A. Diluting syringe material produces 
no deleterious effect since this primary 
hydrocolloid is squeezed out by the tray 
hydrocolloid in the final impression, and 
is only used to prevent air entrapment. 

Q. What are the indications and con- 
traindications for using the hydrocolloid 
technique? 

A. Hydrocolloid technique is indicated 
in any case where it can be used. The only 
exceptions are on teeth where decay has 


progressed far down in the root surface 
and the elimination of the gum tissue 
cannot be satisfactorily accomplished or 
in cases of extreme undercuts where ex- 
cessive “set” would produce definite dis- 
tortion. 

Q. What precautions should be exer- 
cised in carrying out the technique? 


A. Precautions are as follows: Handle 
the material at the proper temperature; 
be sure the tray is filled properly; be sure 
that air is not trapped during impres- 
sion taking; inspect the impression care- 
fully with magnification lens; and pour 
the model immediately. 

Q. Should any pain or discomfort be 
experienced during impression taking? 

A. Definitely no. Hydrocolloid should 
be inserted in the mouth at 105-115° F., 
and 70° F. water used for chilling; this 
will not at any time produce any dis- 
comfort to the patient. 

Q. Is it ever necessary to destroy 
healthy periodontal tissue or attachment 
to free the gingival margin of the cavity? 

A. No, 1/1000 adrenalin chloride may 
be used to pack away the free gum mar- 
gin. If the mouth has been prepared by 
treating the periodontal phase first, all 
redundant tissue will have been elimi- 
nated. 

Q. What preparation in the field of 
operation is necessary, and how can hem- 
orrhage be controlled? 

A. Dry the field carefully and block off 
with cotton rolls. In no case, should any 
saliva or mucous be allowed to seep over 
cavity margins. Remember that hydro- 
colloid does not displace mucous or 
saliva. Hemorrhage can be controlled by 
using 8% zinc chloride, or Monsel’s So- 
lution, but both should be used sparingly. 
A small cotton wick dipped into medica- 
ment and squeezed out is usually ade- 
quate to control hemorrhage. 

Q. What is needed to take a hydrocol- 
loid impression? 

A. I think a constant temperature bath 
is very essential, water-cooled trays, 
syringe for introducing the primary hy- 
drocolloid impression and die materials, 
and a 100% humidor. 


Q. Discuss the importance of compati- 
bility between hydrocolloid impression 
materials and die materials and what re- 
sults from this incompatibility. 

A. This is an extremely important sub- 
ject and undoubtedly influences our re- 
sults. However, very little is known on 
this subject at present. It is hoped that 
future research work will clarify this 
problem. Certainly rough, pebbly die sur- 
faces might be caused by an incompati- 
bility of impression and die materials. 

Q. What is the effect of Water/Powder 
ratio on (a) accuracy, and (b) strength 
of the finished die? 

A. Water/Powder ratio affects both 
accuracy and strength. There is one op- 
timum ratio where the most accurate die 
is obtained. This varies with individual 
die materials. Certainly increasing the 
amount of water decreases the strength 
of the finished die. 


Q. How can an impression be main- 
tained in equilibrium before pouring and 
when should it be poured? 

A. James and Skinner have found that 
some materials expand, while others con- 
tract, when placed in water or potassium 
sulphate. All impressions should be 
poured immediately to prevent distortion. 

Q. Discuss the recent improvements in 
die materials which produce a harder 
and more accurate die. 

A. 1. Owen Dwight introduced a 
method to copper plate hydrocolloid im- 
pressions. This is reported in the October, 
1949, Jnl. Dent. Res. 

2. Dr. Owen Dwight also introduced 
sometime last year a hard metallic-like 
die which is poured similarly to Hydrocal 
and, after setting, is removed from the 
impression, fired in a furnace to get a 
very hard surface, and reinserted into 
the impression, and the base poured. 

3. The third new die material is a cal- 
cium sulphate hemihydrate which was 
introduced last October. It is mixed and 
poured similarly to Hydrocal, and pro- 
duces a much harder surface, and is ac- 
curate to .05%. In addition, we can 
expect further refinements in newer ma- 
terials which are sure to be developed. 
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NEWS THE BRANCHES 


NORTHWEST SIDE 


The annual golf outing has come and 
gone. And, as far as your committee was 
concerned after it was all over, it could 
just as well have never been. Somehow, it 
is rather disheartening to a president and 
his committee to plan and work on an 
affair, and then have the darned thing 
blow up in their faces, because of (1) 
a lack of interest in a branch activity, (2) 
the lack of loyalty to a branch in a con- 
flict of dates, (3) having an annual affair 
continue that might just as well be dis- 
continued. That’s that. Those of us who 
were at the golf outing enjoyed one of 
the real summery days of the year. The 
steaks that appeared on the table were 
tremendous, and the service good. Every- 
body went home with a prize and some 
sunburn. . . . Gus Tilley left his television 
set that he won in one of these contests 
over the air long enuf to play golf and 
have me finish half of his steak... . B. 
B. Pawlowski was proud of his son, who 
has received a two-year fellowship at 
Loyola in the orthodontia department. 
Young Pawlowski is class of ’50, Loyola. 
... Word comes down from Gaviar Lake, 
Canada, that Frank Biedka is out look- 
ing for the big ones. Didn’t know that 
Frank was a fisherman, but relaxation 
under any name is a necessary thing for 
the hard-working practitioner these days. 
. . » Morry Schneider and Norman Kir- 


schner had word that the bass were biting 


and away they went. Results still un- 
known, but your correspondent’s deep 
freeze will always welcome samples. . . . 
Abe Tamarin presented a clinic on his 
variations and approach to fixed bridge- 
work to the Fellowship Study Club. . . . 
Watch for a Dental Health Education 
meeting in October, planned on a scale 
which will be worthy of a national setting. 
Date to come later. . . . That film which 
was produced by Ed Friedrich, under the 
auspices of our branch, is reaching the 
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international level. Dental societies of the 
provinces have ordered copies from the 
A.D.A. . . . Quote of the week: “I will 
report in generalities, so that I may de- 
velop a reputation for soundness.”—Ben 
Davidson, Branch Correspondent. 


The Fourth of July is over and the 
death-rate was to be expected, so now we 
can all settle down to a lazy Chicago 
summer. . . . Ever since his college days 
Walter Nock has dreamed of a chartreuse 
convertible—well, he finally made it, 
only to find using it next to impossible— 
his three boys have commandeered it 
permanently. . . . Harry Hurwitz has 
gone in for some nice colors also—his 
newly decorated office looks fine in pastel 
colors. . . . Carl Gieler has taken the 
plunge in the form of a new home on 
Wagner Road in Glenview. . . . R. E. 
Kadens informs us that the North Side 
Dental Forum still meets every Friday 
from 12 noon to 2 p.m. at Johnny Hild’s. 
Also, that all members of our society are 
welcome to this group’s golf outing to be 
held at Nordic Hills Country Club on 
July 19. Get in touch with “Rube” for 
further information. . . . News of a few 
boys and their travels: Roland Weber 
and his gracious wife are spending the 


‘month of July at their summer home on 


Long Lake near Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
—all N.S. members are welcome. . . . 
Oliver Hatcher has been in northern 
Minn. on a fishing trip—any luck? .. . 
Homer Hunley visited his father in Ken- 
tucky recently. He toured Harden 
County, which he found to be very pros- 
perous and beautiful. . . . Eugene Calla- 
han has been rewarded for his fine work 
in the Ravenswood Lion’s Club by being 
elected president for the coming year. . . . 
Edward Graves will visit Colorado and 
points west, taking in Yellowstone Park 


. 


and The Black Hills. Ed expects to spend 
about three weeks on this venture... . 
Bob Hasterlik finds fall vacation more 
to his liking and is planning a hunting 
and fishing trip for sometime this fall. . . . 
Don Wise returned recently from 
“Cincy” and claims he took a few shekels 
from Ted Lewis, the famous band leader, 
on the golf course. . . . Cedric Dittmer 
plans on taking a four-week vacation this 
summer near his eleven-acre tract of land 
in northern Indiana. He will reside with 
friends in a rustic cabin near-by and 
plans on plenty of rest. . . . Your editor 
leaves for a week in Detroit with relatives 
—so will see just what the wife gave up 
for a struggling Chicago dentist. . . . Re- 
member, gang, summertime is the time 
for enjoyment; so be good to yourselves. 
—Robert B. Oppice, Branch Correspon- 
dent. 


ENGLEWOOD 


The Englewood 1950 golf tournament 
is now history and a most successful one 
it was under the able direction of Dan 
Duffy. Nearly a hundred men took care 
of an excellent dinner and a fine array 
of prizes. The pros were H. J: Urban 
among our members and Adams for our 
guests, both with a low gross of 76. Cary 
Middlecoff shouldn’t have too much to 
fear from the rest of us. Should anyone 
have failed to get enough to eat, let him 
lay his plight to Harold “Carp” Hayes, 
whose voracious appetite required the 
undivided services of two waitresses. A 
most welcome guest was Arno Brett, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Dental Society, who 
was his usual genial self throughout the 
evening. R. J. Waska was a most assidu- 
ous cameraman; he took as many pictures 
as Ed Glavin had putts and, brother, 
that’s a lot. . . . Our ex-president, Ernie 
Goldhorn, has retired from the Medical 
Department of the Pullman Company 
after twenty-seven and a half years of 
service. During these years, he took part 
in numerous industrial health conferences 
and was the author of several widely pub- 


lished articles on dental health in in- 


dustry. Ernie was also the recipient of a 
distinguished service award from the 
company for his contribution to the war 
effort. . . . Tom Starshak has to keep 
his nose to the grindstone these days, for 
three of his children are spending the 
summer on a European tour. From the 
itinerary, I’d say Tom missed a bet by not 
going with them. Incidentally, Tom’s 
oldest son starts dental school this fall, 
and from what I know of him Id say 
he’ll be a worthy son to a worthy father. 
. .. Roy Gates’ daughter, Dr. Mary Jane 
Gates, was married the latter part of 
June. After a recent reading of the book, 
The Father of the Bride, 1 don’t know 
whether I should congratulate him or 
not. .. . Al Tanis had a baby girl, his 
first, last month. Mrs. Tanis, I under- 
stand, was also around. . . . Ralph Loritz 
is putting up a new building for an office 
at 83rd and Ashland. . .. Ted Vermeulen 
and Ed Glavin have not let the summer 
heat stop them from getting an excellent 
program worked out for next year. For 
the first meeting this fall, they have War- 
ren Willman lined up for a talk and a 
picture on the new Airbrasive technique; 
and the following meeting should be 
equally successful with a first-class lecture 
on economics. . . . With this issue, I re- 
linquish the very pleasant task of branch 
correspondent and turn it over to the 
capable pen of Lawrence Lucas. At this 
time, I wish to express my gratitude to 


‘the other correspondents who during the 


year assisted so ably, and to two non- 
correspondents, Webster Byrne and Mal- 
colm Brooks, who never failed, it seemed, 
to come up with a few items just when 
they were most needed—that is, just a 
few hours before deadline time.—Francis 
J. O’Grady, Ex-Branch Correspondent. 


KENWOOD-HYDE PARK 


Kenwood’s branch correspondent de- 
sires to inform the members that a 
column cannot be interesting unless news 
items are phoned in or, better yet, mailed 
to the new editor. Our telephone number 
is Fairfax 4-4727, and if any of you are 
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away on a vacation, please drop us a 
card informing us where you are and 
what you are doing. Tell us about your 
neighbor down the street. A short note 
about the big one you hooked or a story 
about the fellow across the hall who 
made a hole in one will furnish items 
of interest. . . . Our golf committee de- 
serves a generous amount of praise for 
arranging the very successful outing that 
was staged at the Cherry Hills Golf Club 
during the month of June. Over a hun- 
dred of our members attended and those 
who stayed away really missed a grand 
party. Our capable president, Bob 
Kreiner, presided in the role of master- 
of-ceremonies and after enjoying a fine 
dinner, numerous prizes were distributed. 
The day was hot and humid and re- 
freshments revived most of us after 
chipping, slicing, and hooking over a 
course that provided plenty of interesting 
golf. . . . Several of the boys are expect- 
ing a few choice rainbow trout from Otto 
Mast. We know that he returned several 
days ago, but so far, no fish. How about 
it, Otto? ... Wayne and Mrs. Fisher re- 
cently attended the graduation exercises 
at the University of Louisville where their 
son, Wayne Jr., received his dental 
degree. These youngsters sure do grow up 
in a hurry. . . . If Cliff Randall happens 
to read this column, the editor would 
like to know if he is burning up the fair- 
ways. We have heard from various sources 


that Cliff is really an expert golfer... . 


Please send in a supply of news. Sum- 
mer will soon be over and I will sign 
off by saying: “No news is bad news,” 
editorially speaking. — Howard E. 
Strange, Branch Correspondent. 


This is the month of graduation; (writ- 
ten in June). Caps and gowns flourish 
and in almost every household one can 
see hustle and bustle to get ready for 
some relative’s graduation; some from 
grammar or high school or college. But 
the graduate I would like you to think of 
now is the new dentist in your neighbor- 
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hood. Wouldn’t it be nice to call on him 
and extend the glad-hand, or, better yet, 
take him to lunch and tell him about our 
Round Table or possibly make him your 
guest at the first West Suburban meeting. 
He doesn’t have to be a recent graduate; 
just bring him along. Out of 500 dentists 
in West Suburban area, attendance is less 
than 100. Pitiful!!!! Our new chairman 
of the Round Table, Ed Krejci, wants no 
part of the summer and has installed air- 
conditioning in his office. After a strenu- 
ous year, Secretary and Treasurer Ed is 
now on a three-week tour of the Floridas 
and is going to see how deep in the sea 
fish really are. . . . One of the finest fel- 
lows I know has been made Chief of the 
Dental Unit of 3o1st Hospital Center 
U.S.A.R. If I ever have to go in the 
Army, I would like to be in Lt. Col. Wm. 
F. Tolar’s unit... . H. W. Kanta reluc- 
tantly returned from Ontario, Canada; 
fishing 11 days, walleyes and northerns 
biting fine (20 pounders)—Lac Seul, 
Packwash and Perault Lakes were among 
those fished. Can’t you fellows fish at 
places where I don’t have to look up 
the names, like Round Lake, etc. . . . I 
was hoping E. J. Sullivan would return 
the fountain pen he borrowed from me 
in school 20 years ago, now that he’s in 
the bucks with a beautiful bungalow office 
at 48 Lake St., Oak Park. . . . Two of the 
happiest dentists I have visited were the 
Mastrud brothers in their new office at 
6545 W. North Ave. There are no win- 
dows. Ground floor office was nice, pleas- 
ant, and cool and they flitted around 
like recent graduates. . : . Lots of luck to 
Joe Andel, who is taking the California 
Board on his vacation. . . . Bob Chris- 
topher has a new Olds 88 and the in- 
formation I have is that he was tearing 
down Lake Street; I hope not. . . . Joe 
Hudlik and son, with his new Dodge, had 
a successful fishing trip at Manistique. 
...G.R. Chott. is getting his summer 
home at New Buffalo, Mich., in shape 
and plans to spend the summer there. .. . 
Laddie Kulhanek is a brave man, he is 
teaching his wife to drive. You should be 
ready for a new car soon, Laddie, or Mrs. 
Laddie a new teacher. . .. Joe Van Cura 


and family have a nice trip planned 
through Canada and the New England 
states... . My good friend, Rolfe J. Gran- 
ath, is sporting a new Dodge Coronet and 
is busy landscaping his Hinsdale estate. 
... Art Grunt needs no golf lesson; he 
made a 140-yard hole-in-one using his 
No. 7 iron on Memorial Day at the 14th 
hole at Bartletts Hills Country Club. 
Nice going, Art, I would like to shake the 
hand that manipulated that... . Paul 
Swanson and Rudolph Hinrichs are go- 
ing together—to Smoky Mountains. . . . 
Asa J. LaGrow and many other ortho- 
dontists have enrolled at Northwestern 
University for a postgraduate course in 
Cephalometric Radiography. . . . Did you 
read the President’s Message? What a 
fine guy that Arno Brett is. . . . By now 


our very fine editor, Jim Keith, knows I ' 


am either very long winded or am trying 
to make up for lost issues, but possibly 

_he will let me close with this prayer. God 
grant me the serenity to accept things I 
cannot change; courage to change things 
I can, and wisdom to know the difference. 
.. . Any news, telephone MErrimac 7- 
6292.—Olaf S. Opdahl, Branch Corre- 
spondent. 


NORTH SUBURBAN 


The golfers will be glad to hear that 
the Evanston Dental Association golf out- 
ing was a great success, the day being 
another of those ideal golf days, sunny, 
cool and calm. Paul Wilcox was happy 
about the whole day and especially proud 
of the swell job chairman Art Freeman 
turned in. The only disappointed person 
was Jim Keith, who had recently redis- 
covered his old golfing form and was just 
waiting to try it out on the boys, but he 
was detained at the hospital and had to 
skip golf... . There has been and there 
will be a lot of moving about the country 
this summer. . . . Stevie Stephenson has 
just returned from a fishing trip at the 
end of the Gun Flint Trail at Grand 
Marais, Minnesota. . . . C. F. Stine spent 
several days in Lincoln, Nebraska, attend- 
ing a meeting of the American Academy 


of Pedodontia. . . . O. B. Davy has no 
definite destination but the direction is 
definitely east. . . . Floyd Grover is head- 
ing west and he especially wants a look 
at the San Francisco Bay Bridge. . . . 
The hospital was quite a busy place this 
last month with all the dentists running 
in and out. Jim Lynch, Eddie Sullivan, 
and Stanley Richards were a few of the 
visitors. These guys were real happy to 
have with them another old North Sub- 
urban member, Vernon Deutschman. . . . 
We are sorry to report that Jeff Schroeder 
has also been in the hospital, and al- 
though he is out and on his way South to 
recuperate he isn’t too sure that he will 
resume practice. . . . Sid Freud is real 
proud of his son, who has just graduated 
from Northwestern Medical School and 
is starting his internship at Michael 
Reese Hospital. . . . Bill Murray advises 
that a tin can can be very useful to a con- 
vertible owner after a heavy rain... . Jim 
Plants is reducing and has done a swell 
job except for a round plump bump down 
in front. Bending exercise will remove 
this in a few more weeks, Jim hopes! .. . 
Say, if YOU take a trip this summer, 
would you remember to send us a post 
card!!!—J. Milton Dawson, Branch Cor- 
respondent. 


My incoming news is almost as lazy as 
this summer weather. I can’t find anyone 
in their office and I haven’t even been able 
to trace their whereabouts. . . . Congratu- 
lations to Sam Kleiman on the presenta- 
tion of the Omicron Kappa Upsilon key 
for his services to dentistry. The key was 
given to him at the Loyola senior class 
dinner. . . . Bill Walls is whooping it up 
at the Shriner’s convention in Los 
Angeles. . . . Bill Gubbins has been feel- 
ing kind of bad lately. He was all set to 
buy a new house when someone bought it 
from right under him. . . . Speaking of 
homes, we have several new home own- 
ers. Sam Goldberg bought a home in Oak 
Park. Ditto for Morris Ackerman. Bill 

(Continued on page 28) 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(Continued from page 6) 


water in February, 1947, and there are 
now students in the study who have had 
access to fluoride water for more than 
three years. Two groups of children are 
examined—the 6, 7, and 8-year olds, 
and an older group, the 12, 13, and 14- 
year-old children. 

To date there have been 12,002 exami- 
nations of children of both age groups in 
the study. There are 870 children exam- 
ined for the second time. Comparisons 
will be made from year to year as the 
study progresses, with the original base 
line examinations which were done in 
1946. The child’s first examination will 
be compared with the second and suc- 
ceeding examinations as they are done. 

In addition to the dental examinations 
including full mouth radiographs, saliva 
specimens are collected for the purpose 
of obtaining lactobacillus counts, and 
these specimens are plated and counted 
at the laboratory of the Health Depart- 
ment each week. Three dentists, a dental 


caries study coordinator, an x-ray tech- 
nician, and a stenographer-clerk com- 
prise the staff of the study. 

The Division of Public Health Den- 
tistry of the Illinois Department of Pub- 
lic Health, the public and parochial 
schools of Evanston and Skokie and the 
Zoller Memorial Dental Clinic of the 
University of Chicago are collaborating 
with the Evanston Health Department in 
this study. The project is under the gen- 
eral direction of Dr. J. Roy Blayney, di- 
rector of the Zoller Clinic, University of 
Chicago. 


Phone: BErkshire 7-0868 


LARSON and PICK 


DENTAL LABORATORY 
4805 FULLERTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


ALL PARTIALS SURVEYED 
PICK-UP AND DELIVERY SERVICE 


“Northwest Chicago’s Quality Laboratory” 


PROFESSIONAL OFFICE PLANNING 


By improving your Professional Office you can make it possible to practice 
better dentistry—with less effort—on more patients—and with increased 


If your better future calls for a more efficient office—an enlarged one— 
or the moving to new quarters, may we extend the aid of our Mr. William 
C. Jensen,— and without incurring any obligation. 


FRINK DENTAL SUPPLY CO. 


4753 Broadway Chicago 40, Illinois 
Phone: LOngbeach 1-3350, 3351 . 


DEALERS IN ALL MAKES OF EQUIPMENT 
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SUCCESSFUL USE OF CREDIT 
IN DENTISTRY 


(Continued from page 13) 


dollars all told is to be paid back to bor- 
rowers. 

“Stockholders, who split up $63,205.75 
among themselves when the first six 
months’ dividend of 31/2 per cent was de- 
clared this summer, will divide up about 
$68,000 more at year’s end. 

Shares in the union now total $4,051,- 
733-14 in contrast to $3,693,163.14 on 
December 31, 1948. Borrowing is up, 
too. So far this year, outstanding loans 
total $2,660,000. 


“Last year they totaled $2,200,000. 


Average shares held by each member is 
this year more than $600; last year the 
average was $566. 

“The Wabash Credit union is the 
largest railroad credit union in the United 
States. In the state, it is second only to 
that of the Hawthorne Western Electric 
plant in Chicago.” 

Credit Union or similar plans say loans 
financed through your local bank with 
the patient contacting the bank directly 
and without the dentist going into the 
finance business—are the direct answer 
to the challenge of socialized dentistry or 
a federal compulsory pay roll tax for den- 
tal services. 

The dentist should be extremely care- 
ful not to over extend credit to the pa- 
tient whose obligations are already 
mortgaged for over 25 per cent of his 
future income. 


DENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION 


Through a program of good dental 
health education, patients are motivated 
to regular periodic examinations, pro- 
phylaxis, bite-wing x-rays, etc. These 
patients often request standing appoint- 
ments. Through such a program the den- 
tist is offered the opportunity to practice 
true preventive dentistry, the patient re- 
tains a constant dental health conscious- 
ness and is enabled to budget his dental 
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bills. This type of program minimizes the 
credit problem. 

Today, ninety per cent of accounts are 
paid in regular thirty day payments, such 
as rent, utility bills, etc. Usually the 
physician’s and dentist’s bills are submit- 
ted at irregular intervals—hence are the 
last paid. 

Summarizing—‘“Successful Use of 
Credit in Dentistry”—let us be cognizant 
of economic trends—especially the federal 
credit situation—use our credit bureaus 
intelligently—know our patient’s posi- 
tion, his problems, his obligations and 
his attitudes—be fair and firm and mani- 
fest a spirit of dignity which reflects good 
will—insist kindly but firmly that profes- 
sional accounts should and must be paid 
—utilize credit unions or similar payment 
plans—teach dental health education at 
the chair—practice preventive dentistry 
and finally practice our great profession 
by the Golden Rule. 
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NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
(Continued from page 21) 


Bingaman has been in the Madison Bank 
building for about a month and he al- 
ready is building a home in Riverside. 

. Our sincere sympathy to Earl Boul- 
ger on the recent death of his mother. 
. . . Our president, Adolph Stark, re- 
cently attended the branch presidents’ 
dinner at the Bismarck. . . . The Herzon 
brothers have moved from their west side 
offices to 134 North LaSalle Street. Good 
luck in your new offices, boys. . . . Con- 
gratulations and best wishes to Louis and 
Mrs. Postilion on their recent marriage. 

. Bill Whittaker has recuperated after 
having an impacted third molar removed. 

. Congratulations to the Nate Potkins 
on the birth of a baby boy. . . . The Fill- 
more police are on the lookout for Stan 
Sherman and Jack Ehrlich. They want to 
get them a watch so that they can time 
their parking limit. They should first de- 
termine if these fellows can tell time. . . . 
Hove you reserved your branch dinner 
ticket yet? If not, contact Hal Epstein at 
once. . . . Let’s have some summer activity 
news.—Irwin B. Robinson, Branch Cor- 
respondent. 


SOUTH SUBURBAN 


Once a year all the correspondents of 
the FortnicHtLy Review are invited 
into Chicago for a dinner on the house, 
and at that time we get a chance to meet 
each other. To me, it is always a game 
to match the face to fit the column. I 
am afraid so far my batting average is 
not so hot. It is quite a thing though to 
meet the fellows on such a basis. It is 
really nice to hear a speaker, such as we 
were privileged to, talk on the subject 
of news. Our man was Herbert Bain, ex- 
newsman for the Evening American and 
at the present time working for the 


A.D.A. in a public relations capacity. 
According to Mr. Bain, it is surprising 
how such a little thing as misspelling 
a name can complicate matters. Remind 
me at one of the meetings next fall to 
tell the story of what happened to 
the misspelling of “Hot Shot,” a horse 
which won a race. So much for that... . 
We hear that E. E. Grossi is moving into 
his new home. Is a housewarming in 
order? Speaking of housewarmings, H. C. 
Drummond made a tentative invitation 
to the boys to come and visit his home at 
the lake this summer and have one of 
those famous outings. Anybody inter- 
ested? .. . Among the early vacationers 
are Smiley Simon off on a fishing trip, 
and D. Pippert gone to the wilds of Texas 
for a few weeks. . . . A. W. Brookstra, 
our historical expert, is at it again, this 
time up in the wilds of Minnesota. . . . 
S. C. Wallace is building an addition to 
his home in Lansing. . . . C. E. Cibock 
is off for a week’s vacation and relaxa- 
tion. . . . Taylor Bell has finally given in 
to these newfangled ideas and gone and 
gotten himself an air-conditioner. . . . 
Frank Tracy is trying to learn the gentle 
art of relaxation by taking off the whole 
month of July for vacation purposes. . . . 
Flash! Just got word that we have a new 
piscatorial expert in our midst—H. M. 
Lees caught a 25-lb. fish up in Lake 
Superior during the first part of June. .. . 
Leonard Holt and family should be en- 
joing the beauties of Yellowstone by the 
time you are reading this column... . 
One of the boys told me that Dan Al- 
tier’s office was broken into. My in- 
formant says that nothing much of value 
was taken. Will have to check into this 
and give more of the details in the next 
issue. That is if the heat does not get to 
me and I either get too lazy or incapaci- 
tated. . . . That’s all for now.—H. C. 
Gornstein, Branch Correspondent. 
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